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It is not to be understood that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 

to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 

Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 

exact accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 

not because of any agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 








A SOMEWHAT AMUSING but highly significant incident 


has occurred in England in reference to the service of 


women on juries. After considerable agitation, pro and con, 
the British Parliament authorized the service of women on juries, 
but did not extend an equal demand to women to serve. The 
law provides that a judge “ may in his discretion or on applica- 
tion, made by or on behalf of the parties... . or any of them, 
or at his own instance, make an order that the jury shall be 
composed of men only, or of women only, as the case may 
require, ete.” It provides further that the judge shall grant 
an exemption to any woman who desires it “in respect of any 
case by reason of the nature of the evidence to be given or the 
issues to be tried.” 

Several women have served upon juries, but recently a case 
came up in a divorce court on retrial. The Judge, Mr. Justice 
Horridge, opened the case with the announcement that he had 
accepted a jury, half of women and half of men, as the case 
was one preeminently suited to the service of women. It con- 
cerned the welfare of a woman and a man, and therefore a jury 
of the two sexes was most appropriate. He added that the time 
for speeches about women being on juries had passed and that 
mixed cases demanded mixed juries. 

It will be observed from the réading of the law that the judge 
was not under obligation to accept women as jurors in this 
case. He did accept them and accepted them with an especial 
commendation that this was a particularly desirable case on 
which women should serve. The evidence then proceeded. 
The time came when the attorney for the wife looked embar- 
He declared that he had in his possession 
Indeed, it was so important 


rassed and agitated. 
some very important evidence. 
that he did not see how the jury could come to a correct decision 
without familiarity with it. Yet its nature was such that he 
hesitated to lay it before a jury composed in part of women. 
The evidence consisted of some particularly indecent photo- 
graphs. The judge first examined the photographs himself, and 
then decided that they were of too improper a character for 
women to see and especially in the presence of men. He de- 
cided, however, that their evidence was so important that the 
jury ought to know of them and so declared that they might be 
shown to the six men jurors, and withheld from the six female 
jurors. This was done. 

By just what process of reasoning it was held that evidence 
so important that men jurors could not draw a correct conclu- 
sion without familiarity with it and yet women jurors would be 
able to draw their conclusions without knowledge of it, passes 
understanding, and in consequence the incident has stirred Eng- 
land as few unimportant incidents do. 

It is needless to say that the impulse resulting from this un- 
Savory case has not been to exclude women from juries, but to 
call forth a more emphatic demand for them, accompanied by 


a determined condemnation of the judge’s decision that evidence, 
even when of an unpleasant and indecent character, shail be 


given the jury on terms of equality. . ¢.4 


APANESE women may now take, at least, the part of specta- 
forbidding their attendance at political 


modified. The 


tors in politics, the law 
meetings, having recently been political rights 
of women are by no means a dead letter in Japan, for a national 
suffrage association was formed after the Geneva Congress in 
June, 1920, with Mrs. Kubushiro as president. 

The woman movement in Japan is now alive enough to give 
uneasiness to heads of political parties, according to a special 
dispatch to the London Jimes. 

Under the leadership of the “* New True” Women’s Associa- 
tion Japanese women have carried a demand for prohibition so 
far as to schedule a parade before the Diet. Their platform 
includes limitation of hours in which liquor can be sold, limita- 
tion of quantity, enforcement of total abstinence within Parlia- 
ment and prohibition of sales to minors. 

It is reported that 3,000 prominent members of religious, edu- 
cational and political groups are backing these women in their 
prohibition demands. It is reported by the same writer to the 
Times that a young and vigorous labor element is losing faith in 
both the Kensei-Kai 


parties, because neither party is pressing universal suffrage—even 


Seiyu-Kai (Constitutionalist) and the 


for males. “ The Kensei-Kai had an opportunity to enroll the 
whole labor strength of the country under its banner if it had 
boldly advocated universal suffrage. It remains the party of the 
business element of the great cities.” 


HE center of population seems to be as migratory as was 
the prejudice against woman suffrage. The last is a vagrant 
that has followed mass movements for suffrage and has come 
to rest wherever density of popular demand was greatest. It 
now flits from stage to stage, like a ghost of one long dead. But 
the center of population has taken of late to shunning the 
madding crowd and at last report had perched in the dooryard 
of an innocent couple in Owen County, near Spencer, Indiana. 
In velocity of motion, also, this center of population moves about 
as fast as an antique prejudice. In ten years it has lumbered 
along at the rate of about a mile a year—g.8 miles in that time 
to be exact. It has been blown southward about one-fifth of a 
mile by counter currents. But its general trend is westward, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles having more pull with it than 
have Philadelphia, Boston and New York. 


twenty years ago Maryland held the center in its grasp, Balti- 


One hundred and 
more having a casual hold upon it. By 1820 it had wandered 
into Virginia where it stayed for a generation. In 1860 it ap- 
peared rather suddenly in Ohio, and it was not until 1890 that it 
began stalking about Indiana. 

It seems that California, with its rapid growth, its motion 
picture trade, its scenic beauty and its general rush to the front 
of the American stage, is mostly responsible for pulling the cen- 


ter as far west as it is now. 
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NE of the by-products of the agitation of women for wel- 

fare legislation is the increased attention given to these 
subjects in any report one may happen to pick up. In recent 
numbers of the New York City Weekly Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Health, space is given to a recent legal action in which 
a mother sought and obtained damages from a street car com- 
pany for injuries to her child while yet unborn. The mother 
stepped off the car and into a coal hole. The child, born soon 
after, was injured for life. A previous decision in a similar case 
had decreed that while the mother was a passenger the child 
could not be so considered, as the company had not contracted 
for its safe carriage. In discussing the present case the court 
called this a harsh rule and said it should not be extended. It 
considered that injuries to an unborn infant should under certain 
circumstances offer valid claim for damages which the street 
car company could no more evade than if the child had been 
carried in its mother’s arms. 

“Tt is our boast,” continued the court, “ that the common law 
is elastic enough to fit itself to new conditions and to progress 
pari passu with advancing civilization and our ever-growing 
humanitarism; and it is but a manifestation of this spirit of the 
law to recognize responsibility of the defendant to this child, now 
doomed to go through life permanently injured in head, body, 
and limbs.” 

So “the world do move.’ 


’ 


Helping Madame Curie to Help 
the World 


ADAME MARIE CURIE is coming to the United States! 

It seems that the only picture which hangs in her office 

in Paris is one of the Grand Canyon of Colorado, and it is one 

of the dreams of her life to see that wonder of nature. There- 

fore, it is pretty sure that she will cross the continent when 
once she is here. 

But it is not the Grand Canyon which is bringing her to the 
United States. She is coming by invitation of women. An enter- 
prising magazine representative, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
called upon Madame Curie last Summer and asked the simple 
question: “ What would you have if you could be granted a 
wish?” And her reply was, without a moment of hesitation: 
“T would have a gram of radium. It should not be used for 
any ordinary purposes, but it should be kept sacredly for experi- 
mentation and especially in reference to the cure of cancer.” 

To the world at large, the idea immediately occurs: “ Why 
does not the discoverer of radium produce a gram for her own 
use?” The reply is that it is a very expensive process. During 
the war Madame Curie went to the front, established her own 
laboratory, and all the radium which existed in France was used 
in locating bullets, shrapnel, and testing the nature of wounds. 
There is no more radium in France. Madame Curie has none. 
From time to time she has received considerable sums of money, 
one sum being the Nobel prize for Science. All of this money 
she has put into building the Curie Laboratory, which is the 
finest in the world of its kind. This laboratory is dedicated 
solely to experiments with radium. Students may come here 
from all over the world, but the great laboratory is silent, closed, 
for there is no radium with which to make experiments. No 
wonder the great woman scientist longs for a gram of radium te 
set the wonders of her laboratory in action once more. 

Mrs. Meloney invited her on the spot to come to America and 
get a gram of radium, for here it does exist. Madame Curie is 
a teacher of science and she has a teacher’s salary. She is one 
of the richest women in the world in scientific lore, but she has 
given the fruits of her labor to her laboratory. So she could 
not afford to travel westward. 


Then something happened which has provided the way. An 
American woman who does not wish to have her name made 
public was able during the war to do a great service for her 
country. It cost her much in health and money. She made no 
complaint and expected no reward. But a few men who knew of 
her sacrifices invited her to a dinner and presented her with 
$5,000. In response to the gift she said: “I cannot accept this 
money for myself. I did make sacrifices for my country, but 
I saw men dying all around me, and I cannot be paid for my 
services while they gave their lives. Do I understand, how- 
ever, that this money is to be mine and that I may do with it 
as I please?”’ And when the givers said “ Yes” she responded: 
“Then I shall find a way to invest it in some way for the bene- 
fit of the United States.” When she learned of the desire of 
Madame Curie to visit this country and her great need and the 
need of science, through her, to possess a gram of radium, she 
contributed her $5,000 for Madame Curie’s expenses. There- 
fore, the scientist is coming here. 


OME time during her stay it is expected that she will be pre- 

sented with a gram of radium for which she longs, and it 
is the idea and hope of Mrs. Meloney that it will be contributed 
entirely by women. The gram will cost $100,000. Thirty-nine 
thousand dollars or more have already been contributed. The 
money is deposited to the 


Marie Curie Radium Fund, 
Equitable Trust Building, 
37 Wall Street, 

New York City, N. Y. 


None of this money can be withdrawn from the bank with- 
out the signature of five persons, namely, Dr. William Duane of 
Harvard College; Dr. Robert Abbe, one of New York’s most 
eminent physicians; Dr. Carter Wood of the Crocker Memorial 
Research Laboratory, connected with Columbia University; Dr. 
Cariel of the Rockefeller Foundation Laboratory; and Mrs. Rob- 
ert G. Mead, Secretary of the Committee. 

Money may be sent direct to this fund, or contributions, which 
will be properly forwarded, may be sent to the Headquarters 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. The 
smallest of contributions will be acceptable. Let every reader 
of the Woman Citizen have a small part in this manifestly 
important bit of work. 

The most dread disease known to man is the cancer. The 
discoveries already made indicate that the cure lies in the direc- 
tion of radium. Here is the discoverer of radium, the person 
who knows more about it than anybody else in the world, whose 
investigations and experimentation is stopped because the great 
war exhausted her supply. Let us join in giving to coming gen- 
erations the benefit of that great woman’s wisdom. 


— CURIE has received honorary degrees from a 
number of European universities. Already a large number 
of American universities have expressed the desire to honor them- 
selves by presenting to her an honorary degree. She will un- 
doubtedly, therefore, go as far as Berkeley University, in Cali- 
fornia. She is expected to arrive about May 18th and will remain 
for a few weeks only. It is a matter of the most serious regret 
that there is not a large body of very eminent women in science to 
greet her, but alas, the number of women who have attained great- 
ness in that department is very small. American women, however, 
who appreciate the possibilities of women’s development along 
every line of life, will unite in bidding her a warm and sincere 
welcome, and we hope will join in giving to her the tool for 
which she longs in order that she may carry forward her great 
scientific experiment. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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Women and the New Administration 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, March 5, 1921. 

N the closing of the 66th Congress, the inauguration of a new 

administration and the organization of the 67th Congress, 
three tremendous events of one week, what is there which women 
will find encouraging as upholding their particular ideals of good 
citizenship ? 

Perhaps many of them will not agree with Senator Shields 
of Tennessee, whose contribution to the closing hours of the 
filibuster in the 66th session was a speech in defense of acts for 
which he was reprimanded as long ago as last June by the Ten- 
nessee State Democratic Convention. In this speech he termed 
the 66th, “ one of the greatest Congresses of our government.” 

In the first article of this series, when the session opened last 
December, it was predicted that no legislation save appropriation 
bills and routine business would pass. Six questions of national 
emergency were mentioned in that article as facing the members 
of Congress, and it was said, “ The solution of today’s problems 
is not promised by this Congress.” What is the record? 

On appropriation bills only the greatest concessions made any 
action possible. And no concessions were sufficient to bring 
through the naval bill which died in the Senate and the army 
bill which failed for lack of the signature of President Wilson. 
The agriculture bill carried an appropriation of $360,000 for free 
seeds, inserted by the House after the House appropriation com- 
mittee had refused to make any allowance at all for free seeds. 
The Senate objected strenuously, but the House insisted upon 
the amendment and finally in the closing hours, in order that 
the bill itself should not fail, it was necessary for the Senate 
to adopt it with the free seed provision. This was not done until 
after Senator Kenyon had made a speech from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted : 

* There seem to be men in Congress who care more about this 
free seed appropriation than they do about their souls’ salva- 
tion. I suppose you can go back to the old days of the Prophet 
Jeremiah and try to justify this habit. He proclaimed that they 
would sow wheat but would reap thorns, and I believe that the 
time has come in this country when, trivial as this thing may seem, 
those who sow it for votes will reap exactly the opposite. What 
are you going to send out to the women voters—vanity boxes, 
rouge rags and other things suggested by Senators around me? 
Let us do something for the women. Send them flowers through 
the mail, or feathers for their hats. It is just as sensible as this. 
It is unjust discrimination; though it is claimed, I think, that 
the women like to get these garden seeds to plant a wonderful 
garden blessed by the fall of rain and the sunshine, growing 
up to bless the memory of the Congressman who never forgets 
his constituents and the children wandering amidst the flowers 
murmuring, ‘God bless our Congressman.’ ” 

O F the emergencies with which Congress was asked to deal 

the so-called welfare bills were of the greatest interest 
to women. The efforts of the joint congressional committee 
representing ten million women were placed directly behind the 
Sheppard-Towner bill. From the first it was evident that Con- 
gress had no intention of passing that bill in the last session. 
The pressure of the women achieved a yielding here and there, 
and obstacles were removed until the bill reached the House 
rules committee with Representative Campbell of Kansas as 
chairman. That committee adhered to the obstruction policy 
laid down by the party leaders, and although it is the system 
which really brought about defeat, the rules committee as the 
final agency of the system must bear the brunt of the blame. 
None of the other welfare measures endorsed by the League of 
Women Voters ever had the slightest chance with the 66th 


Congress. 


The sixth measure championed by the League, the Gronna- 
Anderson bill to regulate the packing industry, was forced 
through the Senate by the tactics of Senator Kenyon of Iow 
and for a few days there was hope of House action. But the 
House agriculture committee with a slight majority in favor of 
the bill veered around over one night and from then on the bill 
had no chance. 

The Senate Immigration committee held hearings all through 
the session to determine whether or not there is an immigration 
emergency at the present time. The weight of evidence finally 
convinced the committee that action was needed and a tempo- 
rary bill was passed by both Houses. The bill went to President 
Wilson in the closing davs of the session and was not signed 
by him, so that it, too, has failed of becoming law 

The needs of the farmers were met with many impassioned 
speeches on the floor of both Houses, but legislative represen- 
tatives of the farm organizations gave up hope of any real aid 
long before the close of the session. The temporary tariff, bill 
originally designed for the protection of farmers, was another 
failure of the 66th Congress. Passed by both houses, it was 
vetoed by President Wilson, and failed to pass over the veto. 


HIS is the record of the 66th Congress on questions which 
were considered national emergencies. What of its attitude 
toward other measures concerning women? 

It is difficult to generalize, but the statement by one very 
prominent Senator expresses the attitude of many members: 
‘Women are asking too much. You should concentrate on 
one bill and wait, say ten vears, after its passage to see if it 
works out well. Then you could come back with the proof and 
ask for another bill.” 

Certainly the vote of Congress against the inclusion of women 


1 
} 


in the Department of Labor, 
Association 


members of the Women’s Bureau 
which the National American \Woman 
helped to secure, in the general bonus for federal employees, 


Suffrage 


is indicative also of the fact that there is much work ahead of 
women before they may expect the same consideration which 
is given to men constituents. 

One Republican Senator is quoted as saying to a womat 
was urging economic justice for the women employees, * You 
need not fear that these emplovees will leave any bureau 
unemployment condition is going to be 
be glad to work there at ai 

The National Trade Union League, 
behalf of the women emplovees of the bureaus, points out that 
limits the = sala- 


Who 


rhe 
so serious that they will 
price.” 

which has been active on 


‘in the same bill which reduces and 


ries of experts in the Women’s Bureau to $1800 a vear ex- 
cept three at $2000, Congress authorized the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to employ the statisticians at $3000 and fifteen other 
experts at $2280 to $2760. The U. S. Bureau of Education is 
allowed five experts in industrial education at $3000 to $3500 
and twenty-three other specialists at $2200 to $3500. The U. S. 
Bureau of Efficiency is allowed twenty-one accountants, statisti- 
cians and investigators at $3000 to $5000 a year. For many 
bureaus operating under lump sum appropriations, as does the 
Women’s Bureau, no limitation on salaries is imposed by law, 
and for none having comparable work is the limit so low as that 
fixed by this present act of Congress for the Women’s Bureau. 
The reduction in salaries of the Women’s Bureau specialists 1s 
aggravated, moreover, by the refusal of Congress to make even 
the partial offset of allowing these women the so-called bonus or 
flat salary increase of $240 a year granted to other federal em- 
ployees. The net result for the Women’s Bureau staff is a two- 
fold reduction and a two-fold discrimination which will cripple 


(Continued on page 1074) 
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Who Should Regulate the Motion Picture? 


By Mary Gray Peck 


Member National Advisory Committee, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


N the Woman Citizen of February 14, there appeared two 

articles which depend, so far as being adequate arguments, 
upon the ability of the writers to demonstrate that legalized 
State Censorship of Motion Pictures has done or can do what 
they say it ought to do. Neither article so much as touched upon 
this point. 

What do these writers think censorship ought to do? 
fair statement of their position to say they think: First, it should 
prevent “indecent pictures from being thrown on the screen 
every night before millions of our young men and women”; 
second, that the National Board of Review is not doing this; 
third, that a legalized state board of censors in Massachusetts 
would do it; fourth, that the opposition of the motion picture 
industry to such censorship arises out of a desire to make profit 
out of vicious pictures. 

Taking up these points seriatim: 
to banish indecent films we must agree among ourselves and 
come to an understanding with the public as to what is indecent. 
Nothing is clearer than that the great public which crowds the 
theaters nightly has very different standards of ethical and aes- 
thetic values from those of the reformers. Legalized censorship is 
an attempt to enforce standards which some people think ought to 
be the minimum. Legalized censorship is not the device of the 
public to make the producer clean up his pictures. It is the 
device of the few to clean up the amusements of the many by the 
simple expedient of appointing three or five or more people 


i is a 


First, when we undertake 


“with power to act.” 

What has been the result of this idyllic arrangement in those 
states where it has been in operation for years? That vast 
composite of myriads of tastes and desires which the few seek 
to pass over in their attempt to regulate the screen, negligently 
interposes itself between them and their goal. It forces them to 
adopt its definitions and its standards, and these are primitive. 

Second, Is the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
“ineffective ” in eliminating “indecent” pictures? This is a 
matter of opinion, and if the affirmative could be established, 
which in the absence of agreement on what is indecent is impos- 
sible, it would establish the ineffectiveness of any attempt to 
apply censorship on a large scale. 

The second of the two articles in the Woman Citizen of Feb- 
ruary 14 contained a carefully studied misstatement about the 
National Board of Review which calls for rebuttal. It is not “a 
small group of self-selected women,” and since it is voluntary, it 
cannot be “almost entirely supported by film interests.” Here 
is the truth about the Board: 


HE National Board of Review of Motion Pictures arose in 
1909 out of a request by the Mayor of New York that The 
People’s Institute form a committee to review films in advance 
of their release in that city. The producers agreed to submit 
to the decisions of this body. As the number of films multiplied, 
representatives of leading educational, sociological, and philan- 
thropic organizations were added and the work departmented. 
There are now upwards of 200 men and women on the com- 
mittee who review films in New York, ninety on the National 
Advisory Committee, who live in all parts of the country, and 
thousands on the affiliated committees in forty states. 
The General Committee of the Board consists at present of 
eighteen men and ten women, leading officials of such organiza- 
tions as Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


N. Y. State Conference of Mayors, Drama League, Methodist 
Board of Foreign Missions, Y. M. C. A., National D. A. R. 
People’s Institute, Russell Sage Foundation, and others of equal 
significance. This General Committee determines the policy of 
the National Board of Review, and meets regularly to view films 
about which there is difference of opinion in any one of the 
twenty reviewing committees. 

Candidates for the reviewing committees are passed upon by 
the General Committee, after examining their credentials and 
trying them out. Could a better committee, or a better way of 


? 


picking a committee, be devised: 


Bp request or of their own volition, the General Com 
mittee holds a public review and hearing, calling in expert 
advice and counsel in case of films about which there may be 
public controversy. Could a better system be devised? When 
the first birth control film came before the Board, three such 
hearings were held, calling everybody whose opinion carried 
weight. The testimony was hopelessly diverse, and the Board 
released the play without passing on it, notifying police officials 
all over the country that each community must decide for itself. 
It is interesting to note here that one state board of censors pro- 
hibited and one endorsed this same film. 

No voting member of the General or Reviewing Committees is 
paid for his services, or can have the remotest financial conn¢ 
tion with the film industry. The sight of their names and th 
organizations which they represent would suggest that fact io 
any sane person. A fixed fee for reviewing is charged which 
goes for office expenses, and public contributions are asked and 
given. The producers should and do furnish the mechanics of 
reviewing, but they no more support the National Board than 
they support the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions. 

How does the National Board enforce its decisions? Through 
affiliated committees and police officials in forty states, a nation- 
wide system. Information is sent weékly in advance of film 
releases to Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, and hun- 
dreds of places large and small. If a company is caught dodging 
cuts, the Board ceases to review that company’s films. If the 
films are not reviewed, the municipalities will not permit them 
to be shown. No producer wants to be shut out of the greater 
part of the country. The power of the Board is sufficient. A 
small percentage, not more than a fraction of one per cent of film, 
escapes the National Board. Quite as much as this escapes the 
state boards, as constant convictions and fines under legalized 


o 


censorship attest. 

But you may say, “Granting all this, the Board is still 
ineffective in that it lets through rotten films!” All right; if that 
is true, so does every other censorship agency. Here is where 
we strike rock bottom. No such distinguished, disinterested, 
competent group ever approached the regulation of any form of 
amusement as the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
Considering their numbers, training, experience, and reputation 
in diverse fields, it is hard to imagine a superior body, for their 
specific purpose. Jf they are ineffective, censorship on a large 
scale is ineffective to do what Miss Blackwell wants done. 

For the screen in the legally censored states of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania is not perceptibly different from the screen in the states 
of New York and Massachusetts. Increasing legal boards to 

(Continued on page 1067) 
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O Tempora, O Mores, O Motion Pictures! 


Part II 


How Can They Be Made to Serve Each Other ? 


By Louise Connolly 
Educational Expert of the Newark Public Library 


HAT is done in the movie world today? By whom? 


How? With what results? 

All over the country there are state laws and city ordinances 
on two items of motion picture exhibitions! Sanitary and safety 
regulations there are, and regulations forbidding the attendance 
of young children unaccompanied by adults. The safety regula- 
tions are partly carried out in some places. Things are, on 
the whole, improved because of the efforts made, although there 
was a holocaust including childish victims lately in a New York 
City theatre, due to violation of the fire rules, and some theatres 
are still too dark and ill ventilated. As to children: A few 
weeks ago I saw on Sunday, at about 1 P. M., over a hundred 
people waiting in line on the pavement outside of a play house, 
of whom over two-thirds were children evidently under 12 years 
We went in. Most of those children 
I asked several their ages. They 
I watched the plays with 


of age. I joined the line. 
were without adult company. 
were nine, ten, eleven years old. 
these spectators in mind, and saw nothing worse than what they 
would probably have seen or heard on the streets or in their 
homes. They always applauded when the villain got the 
worst of it, and the boys screamed in shrill exultation when 
this worst involved noosing him with a lariat, or skillfully drop- 
ping him into a vault wherein it had been his intention to immure 
the hero or heroine. 

I knew that the law was violated by the attendance of those 
children. The policeman at the corner would have known it 
had he looked at the queue. But he didn’t look, and I didn’t 
call his attention. Three drunken men had passed me on the 
street, within his possible ken. Where shall one begin? Should 
I ask him to turn the attention of the children from a drunken 
hunter in the Canadian woods to a drunken loafer on Main 
Street? There are laws against both situations, and they are 
obeyed only when and where most of us mean they shall be. 


S° much for the spectators. What about the plays? 

[ have, at the solicitation of somebody on a committee in New 
York, nominated one or two people to serve on the review com- 
mittees of the National Board. But my nominees hadn't the 
I have visited such committees and have seen them 


time to give. 
Everyone—both man and woman—on these 


at their work. 
committees seemed to be a person of some distinction for pre- 
sumable good judgment and public spirit. They were mostly 
middle aged, of the upper middle class, so far as intelligence 
went, and they seemed to function with a sense of responsibility. 
They put their opinions on slips of paper which they signed, 
and which were distributed, summed up, and filed by paid clerks. 
The plays that I saw them review got their unjaded attention. 
They passed them all, but made objections to some features— 
which the representative of the producer always promised to 
have changed. When I inquired why they were willing to do 
this work without remuneration, they said: (a) They liked to 
feel they were doing good; (b) They liked the work itself; 
(c) They liked to see the pictures; (d) They only came once a 
week, or once in two weeks, and they felt that they had by 
long attendance become useful at the job, so that there was an 
obligation to continue. 

I have something more than a casual acquaintance with one 


of the paid employees of the Board. I made his acquaintance 


during my investigation of the Board’s work. He is so evidently 
a sincerely righteous student of his subject and laborer for its 
advancement and believer in the value of the motion picture 
business if it can be rightly directed, that I find it hard to think 
that he is either consciously working with people who are bought 
by vicious interests, or unwitting of the real meaning of the insti- 


tution he serves. 


— many of the producers who submit their films t 
these review committees of the National Board and pay a fe 
for each film examined by these unpaid reviewers do so because 
they fear if they do not, worse may befall them. But they do 
not appoint or fix the salaries of the paid workers who do the 

And these office workers have no control over the 
It seems to me, then, ungen- 


office work. 
decisions of the unpaid reviewers. 
erous and unfair that clergymen and uplift workers should sneer 
at the Board because it frankly states that most of its income 
is obtained from the fees paid by the film-producers. 

Which brings us to the subject of knowledge. No one can 
question the zeal of most of those who are working for censor- 
ship agencies, or the good intentions of many of them. And 
doubtless some of them have given much time to studying con 
ditions which they hope thus to better. Probably some of them 
studied the question before forming an opinion. 
answer you want,” said the small boy to the teacher, “but that 
question won’t get it.” I am that unbased accusations 
against the present agency for film review, however inefficient 
it may be, will not bring the end sought by us all. On this 
point I can speak from a small experience—and I hope in a 


“TI know the 


sure 


forgiving spirit. 

During my investigations of the Board of Review I was asked 
from their office whether I could talk at a woman’s club on 
their work. They had been asked to get a speaker who could 
present their work, and legal censorship also was to be pre- 
sented by one who knew it. I said there were two objections: 
first, I didn’t know enough; second, I really couldn’t afford to 
give so much time and pay my expenses. Such calls are too fre- 
quent. But I made it plain that I did not wish to make profit 
from such a talk. They offered an honorarium that would just 
about cover my expenses, and I went. 

In my talk I set forth the work of the Board as I had seen 
it, and said that I had been impressed with its work because it 
was, I thought, in line with the often repeated saying that we 
should work toward a day when we would do most of our self- 
governing not by legal enactments and punishments but by mutual 
concessions and cooperations. The gentleman who followed me 
was a salaried censor, doubtless a man of authority, who had 
seen many films. He seemed to think we were holding a debate. 
If so, I do not think that he opened his argument well. He 
said, “I see that we have in the last speaker a friend of the 
producers.” Then he told the audience that the Board of Re- 
view “acknowledged” that it got its money from producers. 
At the end of the meeting I said to him, “ The nearest acquaint- 
ance or friendship I have ever had with a producer is some 
slight social relations with Mrs. Edison,” and he said, “ Oh, I 
did not know that.” 

Now whatever the outcome may be of the efforts to solve the 

(Continued on page 1073) 
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The General Federation of Women’s Clubs in Action 
in Rural Communities 


HE General Federation of Women’s Clubs, whose president is Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion with a membership estimated at 2,500,000 women. 


iy thirty-three states men agricul- 
tural agents are directing the home 
economics training of girls. This is a 
pertinent fact to have in mind in rela- 
tion to the campaign which the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is open- 
ing for iricreased state appropriations 
to meet the federal appropriations 
under the Smith-Lever Act. 

The slogan “a woman agent for 
each of the 3,500 counties in the United 
States and a woman dairy and poultry 
specialist for each state” is urged by 
Mrs. W. S. Jennings, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, first vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation and director of its home 
demonstration work. 

“The fifteen southern states, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia,” says Mrs. Jennings, 


“lead in the work, with 1,000 demon- 


HE Woman Citizen from time to time selects 
from among the programs and activities of 
women’s national organizations, state branches 
and local clubs, and from the resolutions passed by 
them, that which, in the opinion of the editors, stands 
out as the most significant effort of the hour on the 
part of organized women, considered from such view- 
points as these: 

Democratic ideals throughout the world, 

Methods of making government by people get 
people want, 

World peace, 

National economy and efficiency, 

Securing men and women of the right calibre for the 
United States Congress, 

Supporting constructive and progressive legislation and 
opposing reactionaryism. 

State and local government, 

Freeing politics, national, state and local from bossism, 

The promotion of education and securing a national 
department of education, 

The promoting of education in citizenship for both men 
and women among both native and foreign-born pop- 
ulations, 

Cultural values, 

The securing of recognition of women’s right to derive 
citizenship on their own account instead of deriving 
it, as now, through their husbands, 


what the 


Just and intelligent standards of morality, 


The most advanced steps in the handling of the prob- 
lems of the household, 

The most helpful action looking toward the protection 
of women in industry, 

The development of business initiative in women. 

This time it is the General Federation which scores. 


Its national conferences are 


held biennially. 


areas contribute the highest percentage 
There are no limits to the possibilitig 
and you are urged to centralize 
Federation on the development of the 


your 


home demonstration work in yox 
state. 

‘During 1919-20, there was a sup. 
plemental fund of a million and « hali 


dollars appropriated by Congress for 
the men’s work. It now becomes neces. 
sary to ask Congress to appropri:te at 
least two million dollars to bring the 
women’s work up to that of the men, 








stration agents, who need better salaries. 

“ The 33 northern and western states: Delaware, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, Arizona, California, Colorado, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico and Utah, have only 240 agents and are very 
much behind. The need there is an awakened interest and more 
agents. 

“ the South the girls’ canning, cooking, sewing, dairy, poul- 
try and vegetable raising clubs are under the direction of 
the women agents. In the 33 northern and western states, this 
work has been given over to the men agricultural agents, with the 
boys’ calf, dairy, sheep, pig, poultry, bee, corn, potato and peanut 
clubs. The child is the key to the home and I feel that the girls’ 
club work in the northern and western states must be given back 
to the women agents. I am fully convinced that this has been the 
greatest handicap to the work of the women agents in this dis- 
trict. The object of home demonstration work is not only pro- 
duction and conservation of food, but the fund for the main- 
tenance of this work is appropriated for the promotion of home 
economics in rural sections, which means the development of the 
girl in home activities. The absurdity of putting the training of 
the girl for home life in the hands of men is at once apparent. 

“There are nineteen million women in homes doing work val- 
ued at ten billion dollars, who are listed by the census as having 
no occupation. It will be part of our work to help raise the dig- 
nity of the home workers and secure proper recognition for same. 

‘Forty-eight and a tenth per cent of our entire population are 
living in rural territory and it is estimated by experts that 3,700, 
000, or 10 per cent of them, cannot read or write. That of the 
17,000 or more mothers and 200,000 infants under a year old 
who die annually from controllable cause, the urban and rural 


66 HE state Federations are )eing 

asked to cooperate witl) the 
States Relations Service of the [ed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, by 
appointing state home demonstration 
directors who will in turn appoint 
county directors. 

“Tt will be the duty of the state 
director and her county directors 
to see that the state Legislature 

make sufficient appropriation to meet the Federal appropria- 


tion under the Smith-Lever Act. It will be their duty to see 
that fifty per cent of such fund can be devoted to the development 
of the home demonstration work throughout the state. It will be 
the county directors’ business to secure sufficient funds from the 
County School Board or Board of County Commissioners to 
meet the state and Federal funds to establish a woman home 
Where it has proved impossi- 
the influence of Boards 
been 


demonstration agent in her county. 
ble to secure funds from these boards, 
of Trade, Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs have 
of great assistance. Often they have donated large sums to 
start the work. Funds are also raised by private subscription in 
many places for this purpose, and these methods are approved.” 





HE Woman Citizen’s Farm and Garden number of March 

26 will contain several articles elaborating the home cco- 
nomics end of the country’s agricultural work. These will point 
out methods used to bring the farm women’s special industries to a 
market of their own, with no intervening middlemen. They will 
point out how standards of output are being maintained and ele- 
vated, and how the city woman and the rural woman are being 
drawn into close contact through mutual economic dependence. 
It has given the editors of this magazine great pleasure to find 
that the war activities of women in producing 
but are being carried on with steady, 


and preserving 
food have not been iost, 
intelligent interest. 

What with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs at work, 
as shown in the above account of the activities of Mrs. Jennings, 
and the Farm and Garden Association helping to provide agri- 
cultural scholarships for girls all over the country, one of the 


most serious difficulties of the farm woman—her isolated strug- 


gle—seems about to disappear. 


The Farm and Garden number will tell a lot about this.— 


Editor. 
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Suzanne Talbot 


ROM such sources has the inspiration 
been drawn, and the art of each designer 
is recognizable in this assemblage of correct 
shapes, reproductions, modifications and exact 
replicas of Paris models. Imported Milan, 


38th Street 





Parisian Hat Shapes for Spring 


Help in Solving the Easter Problem 


Caroline Reboux 


Prices are Prevailingly Moderate 


STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Marie Guy 


Maison Lewis 
Swiss Milan Hemp, Lisere, Body Straws, 
Rough Straws and Batavias are the favored 
fabrics. The color range includes navy, brown 
and tortoise shades, as well as black, and there 
are models suited for every special contour. 


39th Street 

















Who Should Regulate P 


(Continued from page 1064) 
censor for large populations, increases instead of diminishing the 
complexity of the problem. What is gained by confronting the 
public and the producers with a chaos of forty-eight standards ¢ 


HE opposition of the motion picture industry to state 

censorship does not arise out of the wish to make profit out 
of vicious films. Nor does the almost unanimous support given 
them by writers and by the press have an unworthy origin. Some 
of them were willing, in deference to this clamor for regulation, 
to support a bill for Federal censorship, until it was demonstrated 
to them that state censorship could go right on flourishing under 
Federal censorship just the same. The producers opposed legal- 
ized censorship on the same grounds that moved the framers of 
every state constitution in the land to guarantee freedom of 
speech. They don’t think the public is back of the agitation for 
it, and they don’t think a minority of the public has any right to 
saddle forty-eight different legal standards on them. 

If the public realizes all that is involved, it will refuse to 
empower any little fortuitous group to prohibit from the screen 
of a Republican state the statement of the Republican candidate 
for the presidency that he was opposed to state censorship of 
motion pictures, or to cut out statements and pictures of the coal 
miners while showing all kinds of pictures of soldiers during a 
great coal strike. We are passing the tercentenary of the Pil- 


John Milton said a free press with all its dangers was 
I do not see among the 


grims. 
less to be feared than state ownership. 
organizations backing censorship in Massachusetts the Women’s 
Trade Union League or the Federation of Labor, and Massachu- 
setts is an industrial state. 

To come back to the question, “ Who should regulate? 
the position of the National Board of Review that a review at 


” 


it is 


the national source of supply should be followed by local com- 
munity regulation at discretion. But it believes that censorship 
alone gets nowhere. Select programs, intelligent effort to organ- 
ize and utilize the enormous volume of good film material, this is 
the constructive and hopeful avenue of endeavor. Definite and 
extensive information is available and to be had by anybody who 
wants it at the office of the Board, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

The chairman of the Motion Picture Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs goes straight to the point in urging 
cooperative community effort in which the theater manager takes 
The only way to raise the average of public taste is by 
os get-refined-quick . 


part. 
beginning in the community. There is no 


way. 





| order to make up three full sets of material for the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association 
archives, the following books and pamphlets are asked for: 
rf murnal 


volumes JI’oman’s 


unbound 


Woman’s Journal—1 full set bound 
through 1916 with all 
Jan.-May, 1917. 
Extra copies Il’oman’s Journal 
Aug. 19, and Dec. 31, 1916, and March 3, 


from 


issues 


for Jan. 22, 1916; 
747. 


Suffrage Convention Proceedings: 
Woman's Rights Conventions, also 


Proceedings of N. A. W. 


Any early 
earlier Convention 
S. A. 

Proceedings of N. A. W. S. A. for 
and 1914. 


1902, 1910 


International Woman Suffrage Association: 
Proceedings of 2nd and 3rd Conferences. 
Another life of Susan B. Anthony (3 vols.) and 
1 set of Vols. I-III of the History of Woman 
Suffrage. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


N considering the work of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the 
Department of Commerce, it is important to 
remember that the world is coming to look upon 
a more intensive development of trade as a bar- 
rier against future wars. 

The lessons of the past war, the greatest con- 
flict in history, were frightfully cruel and their 
effects far reaching in completely demoralizing 
the commercial structures of the countries most 
Without the 


of trade there is always stagnation and misery. 


directly concerned. normal flow 
It seems unlikely that the great powers will 
again match arms and thus cripple for years 
their principal source of income. In direct con- 
nection with trade there is yet a greater barrier 
which while now in its infancy is approaching 
full-growth with remarkable rapidity. This con- 
the chamber 


cerns the internationalization of 


of commerce idea which just recently took 
root in the establishment of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris. Then too, it 
was only a few weeks ago that this country and 
Canada were visited by a delegation of busi- 
ness men representing the Federated Chambers 
of Commerce of Great Britain. When the ma- 
chinery of these great interlocking commercial 
bodies gets in smooth running order it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the misunderstandings of 
business, which in former years have so often 
beyond the 


led to serious trouble, will get 


bounds of arbitration. In addition, the more 
intensive development of foreign commerce by 
the business men of this country will also neces- 
sitate the sending of hundreds and thousands 
of good Americans to travel in all parts of the 
world. They will come in direct contact with 
the men and women of other countries and 
thus establish friendships and business connec- 
tions which will lead to a mutual appreciation 
of “the other fellow’s point of view.” To sum 
up the situation then, in an effort to discount 
the possibility of future physical and economic 
strife, we have three major considerations. First, 
the appalling economic losses caused by the past 
war and the far reaching effects of the fright- 
ful lessons thus learned by mankind. Secondly, 
there is the evident desire of the substantial 
business men of most countries to “get to- 
gether ” on the common ground of good fellow- 
ship and business understaiuding through the 
expansion of chamber of commerce comrade- 
ship and efficiency to include all races. Finally, 
there is the gospel of fair play and justice which 


will be preached by the vastly augmented forces 


Trade Makes Peace 
Part I 
By P. J. Crogan 
Department of Commerce 
HE discussion of the German reparations 


fund has reawakened the whole world to 


international trade 


This fact and 


the interdependence of 
relations and permanent peace. 
the general interest among women in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Herbert Hoover as the new 
Secretary of Commerce, has made the WoMAN 
CITIZEN editors see a timeliness in this survey 
of the Department of Commerce as its first sub- 
ject of citizenship discussion following President 
Harding’s inauguration and the beginning of a 
new administration. Probably more American 
and foreign women have come into direct touch 
with Mr. Hoover within the past five years than 
with any other man on either side of the ocean. 
He stands, therefore, to women everywhere in 
a unique position as the leader and instigator 
of humane foreign policies. 








of business as they travel the highways of com- 
merce in search of trade. With the foregoing 
in mind there is no reason why we should not 
look forward with the utmost confidence to an 
era of general prosperity in which the geograph- 
ical units of the earth will work in harmony in 
producing and exchanging those necessities and 
luxuries on which civilization depends for ex- 


istence and progress. 


EALIZING the significance of cementing 
such relationships the Bureau has laid par- 


c 4c‘ ’ 


ticular stress on the vital question of “ quality’ 
and through the spoken word, the press and its 
own literature American manufacturers and ex- 
porters have been admonished time and time 
again to be especially careful in making certain 
that each item of an export shipment is up to 
standard in every respect and cenforms in every 
detail with the specifications on which the sale 
Today, the mark “ Made 


in the U. S. A.” is recognized as a symbol of 


may have been made. 


standard quality in many countries where Amer- 
ican goods were practically unknown a few years 
ago. 

Not so long ago every mail brought protests 
against poor American packing, accompanied by 
absolute proof of the deplorable condition of 
the shipment upon its arrival at the foreign 


port named. To overcome this difficulty the 


Bureau prepared a special report on how <oods 
should be prepared for export. It was known as 
Miscellaneous Series No. 5—“ Packing for Ex. 
port.” The demand for it was phenorienal 
Today a complaint against poor American pack- 


ing is a rarity. 


N October 16th a woman was appointed 
in the foreign service of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the first 
time in its history. The honor goes to Miss A 
Viola Smith, a resident of Los Angeles, Cali- 


She will assist in the promotion of 


fornia. 
American trade in the capacity of Clerk to the 
American Trade Commissioner at Pekin, China 
This appointment was followed within the next 
two weeks by the appointment of Miss Estelle 
Feuille to the important position of Clerk to 
the American Commercial Attache at Madrid, 
Spain. Miss Feuille hails from Austin, Toxas 
In justice to the Bureau it should be made clear 
that the lack of women in its foreign service 
has not been due to the existence of an adverse 
employment policy. The fact that women are 
now entering the field is simply another startling 
example of the awakened American interest in 
export possibilities by all classes of its citizens. 


American women engaged in the direct pro- 


motion of American trade are looked upon asan } 


economic advancement of particular significance. 
This forecasts their entrance 
creased numbers not alone in the Bureau’s ser- 


in greatly in- 


vice generally but in the more inportant commer- 
cial field as a whole. It should mean greater effi- 
ciency in the Bureau’s work and lead to the 
creation of positions in business life which may 
offer untold opportunities for those who will 
Thousands 
of firms in this country now devote all or part 
There 


are export commission houses, foreign freight 


acquire the necessary knowledge. 
of their organization to export work. 


forwarders, marine insurance agencies, manu- 
facturers’ export agents, etc., occupied almost 
exclusively with some phase of export business. 
Other American business establishments are en- 
tering or preparing to enter the export ficld 
every day. There has always been a great 
shortage of trained Americans in export circles, 
and in this tremendous field there are many 
places which can be capably filled by women with 


the necessary training. 


A second installment of Mr. Crogan’s ariicle 
will appear on March 19. 
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WasHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1921. 

WHAT there is bound to be a new align- 
T ment of women was clear to any intelli- 
gent observer of the women who as officials 
bttended the inauguration. On the one hand 
were those endowed with the spirit of the suf- 
frage crusaders, declaring that it is of chief 
jmportance to remove existing discriminations 
against women and to give them such party 


positions that they may make the woman view- 


Ppoint effective. Not alone because of women do 


they assert this, but because they honestly be- 
Jieve that no party can endure which tempor- 
jzes today over the recognition of women. On 
the other hand are those who do not feel the 
woman urge, who are satisfied to be heard and 
be seen themselves in politics and who are will- 
ing to patronize the needs of other women but 
have no sense of responsibility to help those 
to become politically competent to look 
after their And 
two, would-be pacifists find no middle ground. 
The di 


terviews 


women 
own interests. between the 
ision of opinion was clear in the in- 


Na- 


gave to the 


which women members of the 


tional Republican Committee 


Woman Citizen. The women who felt that fair 
and wisely chosen representation of women on 
Committee was the 


the National Republican 


most important question frankly said so and 


just as frankly lobbied the men political leaders 


exactly as those men have been lobbied for years 
by the National American Woman Suffrage 
PAssociation workers. The women who “want 
fto do just what the men want them to do” 
talked interestingly of political problems but 


when questioned on the purposes of the new 
administration toward women they developed 
important business elsewhere. 


TANDING stalwartly at the head, honest 


party representative and an understanding 


| supporter of the special interests of women, is 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, who declared, “ One 
of the greatest concerns President Harding has 
is justice toward women. The plan for a new 
department with a woman at the head is just as 
strong as it ever was. It may not come to 
pass immediately but every time that Presi- 
dent Harding sees me he reasserts his inten- 
tions to see that such a department is created.” 

Mrs. John Glover South of Kentucky said, 
“I am confident that President Harding will 
give women every possible recognition.” 

When the repeated rumors that women who 
have proven efficient as executives in the federal 
departments are to be superseded by men, solely 
because they are men, Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore 
of New York said, “ There is every reason why 


those women should not be displaced, now that 


W omen 
at the 


Inauguration 
By Marjorie Shuler 


From the Woman Citizen's Washington Bureau 








women themselves are voting and that for the 
first time they have friends actually at court in 
the persons of the women on the National Re- 
publican Committee. 

Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen of Minnesota said, “I 
am always very optimistic. J have a great deal 
of faith in men. I am sure that they appreciate 
the intelligent participation of the women in the 
last election and that they will show that appre- 
ciation both in giving women the legislation 
they desire and in appointing them to positions 


which they are qualified to fill.” 


M* CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROB- 
INSON said, “I believe that the most 
vital question facing the committee is to se¢ 


fair 


North has 


that the South has the same represen- 


tation at conventions that the 
and that the second question is the care oi 
our wounded soldiers who are now most 


shamefully neglected. I am sure that women 
will be given fair treatment by the new ad- 
ministration.” 

At its meeting on March 3rd the National Re- 
publican Committee passed a three-part resolu- 


Washington a women’s 


tion, establishing in 
headquarters, empowering the finance committee 
to make a budget for the proper maintenance 
of the women’s work and appointing a com- 
mittee of three “to cooperate with the women 
committee 


The 
three men named were Clarence Miller, A. T. 


Hert and Charles D. Hilles. 
with 


members of the nationa! executive 


relative to their activities and problems.” 


From an_ interview Congresswoman 


Robertson I carried away as my most vivid 
impression the two topics which she introduced 
into the conversation upon her own initiative. 
“T do not believe in separate organizations of 
women,” she challenged just after explaining 
her antipathy to playing bridge for prizes, which 
she said, is just like any other form of gambling. 
“Do you believe in women having a separate 
organization for legislative work in addition to 
their service inside the parties,” I asked. 
“Where are they most needed,” she coun- 
that way she has of asking 


tered in adroit 


another question when she does not wish to 
answer the one already asked her. 

“You are satisfied that under present condi- 
tions women can make themselves effective in 
party organizations?” I persisted. 

“ Most certainly,” was her reply. 
“ There 


women who take the failure of the present Con- 


are, of course, some Republican 


gress to pass the Sheppard-Towner bill as in- 
dicative of the fact that women as yet have 


little voice when party policies are at issue,” I 
remarked. 
to discuss the Sheppard- 


I 


‘I absolutely decline 


Towner bill in any way,” said the only woman 


member of Congress, which ended that. 


; es other vivid memory of that interview 
is of her parting words, “ You know it is 
my experience that I cannot trust women cor- 
respondents as well as men. They have not yet 
learned the ethics of their profession.” 

And as she spoke I 


leading Republican Senator, 


recalled the words of a 
who, speaking out 
of his personal knowledge of Congresswoman 
Robertson, said to me some weeks ago, “She 
will make a good party representative, but she 
will not make a representative of or for women.” 
who were most in the 


Of the two women 


public thought on inauguration day, I carried 
away very pleasant impressions. There was 
Mrs. Harding, no new figure to Washington 
correspondents, and Mrs. Coolidge, who is an 


entirely new element. Both of them forceful, 


intelligent women, plainly intend to proceed 


diplomatically. They will take their places in 


political circles with well-formed opinions, but 


never will those opinions be asserted save as 
they accord with the opinions of President 
Harding and Vice-President Coolidge. Ther: 


Mrs. Harding 


inauguration, 


Washington 


was a characteristic incident of 
on the afternoon proceding the 
President 


correspondents in his suite at the Willard Hotel 


Harding received the 
to give a last friendly handshake as a Senator 
and to assure his guests that they would find 
the same friendly welcome at the White House 
that they have in his Senate office. As he shook 
hands with the Woman Citizen correspondent, 
President Hatding said jovially, “I am glad to 
While he 


ing there were no evidences of Mrs 


see some femininity here.” was speak- 

Harding, 
but after he had finished she appeared from be- 
hind a curtain where she evidently had been 
appraising his remarks and the reaction of the 
guests. As the correspondents left she shook 
hands with them emphasizing the fact that the 
welcome at the White House will not only be 
extended by the former editor of the Marion 


Star, but also by that editor's wife. 
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Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
Register Now Begins July Sth 


SUMME 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 











Bella Wista 


Magnificent summer Residence for 
girls in mountains. Large Estate 
Six hours from New York 
Freedom and health of camp life with refine- 
ment and comfort of cultured home. French 
conversation. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, 

sWimming, dancing. Exclusive. 
Miss Fitzgerald, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in ieisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Uncle Remus on the Screen 
To the Editor of the WoMAN CitTIzEN: 

ILL censorship for the movies prove a 
boon to the censor, or a blessing to the 
future generation? 

Unquestionably, movies are to be ranked with 
the press, educational, with the entertaining fea- 
ture made more desirable for the reason the 
audience acquires same with less effort than in 
reading. 

I wish it were possible to install a movie in 
every school-room in the land, and if it were 
possible, in the realm of justice, to do so, give 
every school child the privilege of seeing Uncle 
Remus’s stories on the screen, long before it 
could read. It would mean a better America to 
both black and white race. It would develop a 
fellowship between the races, in the proper 
sphere. 

Upon first thought of this suggestion we might 
exclaim, “ Uncle 
Bre’r Rabbit is always lying to the other “cree- 


Remus stories teach deceit, 
ters’, especially to Bre’r Fox.” —This is subordi- 
nate to the influence of the good will between 
the races, promoted by this immortal literary 
contribution to American people by an Ameri- 
can genius. Comparatively speaking I see the 
movie as it stand today in a relative light. The 
influence for good in an educational way far 
outweighs the influence for evil. 

Is there any assurance that censorship of the 
movie would not retard the growth of individu- 
ality, and mould us all along a common line of 
thought? Would it be broad thought? 


I agree it would be a good thing if there 
could be found a man wise enough to do the 
Where is the man capable of plac- 


I say this 


censoring. 
ing restriction on human thought? 
conscious of the fact, that the same law that 


prohibits obscene literature applies to pictures. 


OES the so-called suggestive picture, over 
which there has been much controversy, lay 

a foundation for immorality in the child’s mind? 
Who would be authorized to judge, in view of 
the fact that no two human minds respond alike 
to suggestion. The true saying that what is 
ene man’s poison is another man’s medicine, is 
applicable to mental as well as physical being. 
Also, the movie industry is too new for us 
to know by experience or observation what the 
effect will be on the child’s mind, in the end. Is 
it consistent to insist on free press and free 
speech and provide laws for maintaining same, 
and at the same time censor the pictures? Is it 
in keeping with our system of democracy to 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work, 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 


including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinics, 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 


bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrica! service. 


It 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








contend that a people does not know what js 
good for them? 

When you wandered up street today reading 
the advertisements as to what is on tonight ” 
the theatre, decide to go, ty 


where did you 


Randell’s to see “ Camping in the Rockies” o 


to Greggs to see “Another Man’s Wife, o, 
“Lost and Found”? 

Statistics show that the theatre that sh 
so-called suggestive pictures gets the crowd, and 
the children in the majority do not choose the 
lemand 


place to go. We must admit that publi 


is what has served to bring about this unbal- 
anced condition in the movie world. The mane 
gers claim the public patronizes thx rv pic. 


tures we are attempting to cut out. 


Naturally the question arises, are we low. 


minded, collectively, or is it often a challenge t 
the imaginative faculties to see a plot d and 
carried out successfully, outwitting other 
fellow. Man is the only creature that « avors 
to out-do his fellow creature by advertising 
Perhaps it is a sharpening of the wit we are 
after when we seek out certain pictur It j 
not given to any one man to judge what is best 
for another in our America. 

The Washington Posi says the best way to 
elevate the stage is to begin with the audience 

Perchance, when fathers and mothers cease 
to have a longing to see undesirable pictur es 
the children will have no desire, and beiter still 


Like begets like 


Mrs.) Gorpon W1 NG 


have no chance to see them. 


Newton, N. C. 


The Deaf Person’s Drama 


To the Editor of the Woman CITIZEN: 


HY should we have state censorship 0 
the motion pictures? For the same ree 
son that we censor the “mails” to prev t 
scene pictures and literature from being sen 


broadcast over the country, and our public libra 


ries from being debased by immoral, or yellow 
covered books. Why not have federal censor 
ship? All reformatory efforts have begun in small 


legislation is the first step 


We have had practical 


centers, and state 


towards federal control. 
examples and experience in the growth of the 
There 1s 


prohibition and suffrage movements. 


no question but that the “ movies ” have come t 


stay, and also that there is no limit to the advat- 


tages and entertainment which this industry 


can give to the world. Travelogues which open 
up new countries and new worlds to thousands 
of people who have had no opportunity for 
travel, showing the haunts and habits of animals, 
life under the sea, illustrated stories from it 


ed 
ndeed 


think 


teresting novels, a view of art galleries, 


the material is endless. Then when wi 
of what the recreation of the picture films has 
meant to millions of people, and especially t0 
those afflicted with deafness, with all of this 
wealth for enjoyment and improvement, is tt 


not deplorable that so much that is cheap, 9 
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much that incites to crime and the disgusting 
sex problems, should be thrown upon the screen, 
to cater to morbid sensation and to degrade the 
youth of our land? 

Where shall we place the responsibility? 

Is there any child in the land who would 
not be pleased to see some of his favorite 
stories on the screen? Would not he be de- 
fighted to follow 
hunting expedition or would he 


Roosevelt into Africa on a 
fail to be en- 
chanted with Alice in Wonderland, Peter Pan 
or the Blue Bird, etc., etc.? It has been said 
movies ” 


that it is up to the women to make the “ 


what the. Let us get about it in dead 


should be. 
We know 


In Massachusetts over three hun- 


earnest. what we can do with a 


united effort. 
dred women’s organizations have united for 
state censorship. We would like to help the 
“industry” to make more and better films and 
If there is any better 


to eliminate the bad ones. 


way we are anxious to know what it is but if 


not, following the example of the states where 
ithas been tried with good results, let us each 
and all work for state censorship. 


Portland, Maine. Avucusta M. Hunt. 


Who Knows What Are Liked? 

To the Editor of the Woman CITIZEN: 
ERHAPS I am unduly suspicious but the 

man in your magazine 


article by a “ movie” 


looked to me like a very carefully calcu- 
lated article intended to disgust people with 
the “movie” censorship on account of expense. 
The substitute the writer offered so glibly seems 
no substitute to me at all. Busy housewives 
do not attend the movies in the proportion of 
the young, easily influenced boy and girl. Also 
standards in every thing must be commonly set 
by the minority in a community. The best we 
can hope is that the thoughtless majority will 
acquiesce. It is absurd to think that a few 
expressions from mature persons will have any 
weight in the mind of the producers against the 
actual vote which is registered by every person 
buying a ticket in favor of the plays liked by 
the majority. 
Swarthmore, Penn. C. A. Ropinson. 
For World Disarmament 
To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 
vv failed in not standing for world 
disarmament when it was first thought 
of. Perhaps a world-war has served to rouse 
many—a few at any rate. Disarmament, I take 
i, would release humanity from ‘ Measures 
political and financial.” And the message of 
“Peace and Good Will” may then supplant the 
chaos that prevails. 


New Harmony, Indiana. 


Why Not State Cen- 


iD? 
sorship! 

A Synopsis of the Arguments of D. W. Griffith 
Against State Censorship of Motion 
Pictures as Presented Before a 
Joint Session of Committees 
Representing the Virginia 
State Senate and House 
at Richn:ond, Va., 

February 5, 1920 

Censorship is Un-American— 
ECAUSE it is founded on the principle of 
autocracy—the right of a few to direct 
the mass. Every American precept is in opposi- 
tion to it. Every time America has shed blood 
it has been to overthrow tyranny, and Ameri- 
cans will not countenance tyranny of thought 
any more than they will countenance tyranny of 
physical power. 
Censorship is Dangerous 
Because it is the beginning of the encroach- 


As well 


permit an appointee of a City Council to sit 


ment upon the freedom of the press. 


at the desk of a newspaper editor and delete 

the copy not to his liking. 

Censorship is Misguided— 
It defeats its purpose by robbing the screen 


of its virility, thus inviting the need of further 
censorship over the spineless milk and water 
product that will follow it. 
Censorship ts Senseless— 

Because it puts into the hands of small-cali- 
bered politicians the right to edit our supply of 


As well 


permit these politicans to go into our libraries 


thought and our means of recreation. 


and re-write Shakespeare or the Bible. 
Censorship is Unjust— 

Because it restricts a great industry by build- 
ing trouble-barriers as numerous as our states 
and cities. It is an unwarranted tax upon an in- 
dustry—and the maze of hazards it erects dis- 
courages the spirit of adventure and originality 
without which the industry cannot exist. It is 
an assurance of screen mediocrity. 
Censorship is Untruth— 

Because it conceals truth. No film can be 
great that does not mirror Life, and Life is 
made up of joy and sorrow, sweetness and bit- 
terness; lights and shadows; good and evil; 
comedy and tragedy. 


(Continued on page 1074) 








WOMAN AND THE INCOME TAX 
As a woman are you interested in the 
“ae she is making in this branch of the 
aw? 

The members of the firm of 


WRIGHT & HILL 
149 Broadway, New York 
are women who have had many years’ ex- 
a ee in the Income Tax Unit at Washing- 
D. C., and are thoroughly competent to 
Souths all income tax matters. 
Will you entrust them with yours? 
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The Women’s Floor 


THe McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable beslepeund. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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ENGLANDER 
THREE-PIECE BEDS 


For service, durability and com- 
fort. Cane Panel Head and Foot 
Ends. Sold everywhere by Furni- 
ture Dealers and Departrnent 
Stores. Write for illustrated 
booklet O 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 30th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 

New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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International Viewpoints 

HERE are several reasons for reading 

The Inside Story of Austro-German In- 
trigue (Doubleday,Page & Co.) even at this late 
date, when the story is an old one. 

It was originally written by Joseph Goricar, 
who spent fourteen years as a foreign represen- 
tative of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and it 
was put into its present shape by Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Its significance lies in the fact that it 
shows the causes leading up to the conflagration 
of 1914. 

The Austro-German war parties began plot- 
ting between 1906 and 1909 for a pretext for 
war against Serbia and Russia, according to 
Dr. Goricar who was then Acting Consul Gen- 
eral of Austria-Hungary at Odessa. Dr. Gor- 
icar was a Jugoslav by race, the nephew of Dr. 
Joseph Vosnjak, author of an historic novel 
showing the struggle of the Jugoslavs against 
the Teutons. 

He was, although no Austrian, forced to 
enter the army for three years service. After- 
wards he entered the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in order to have some voice in shaping the 
policies of the Dual Monarchy. From this time 
on Goricar was closely on the inside of the 
policies of the Austro-Hungarians. His is a 
book which will grow more and more valuable 
as history seeks dispassionate accounts of the 
rise of small nations in Southeastern Europe. 


What No German Realized 
SINGULARLY self-revealing book is 
Count von Bernstorff’s My Three Years 
in America (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

One might call it an impudent book, if he 
were so minded and not come wide of the 
mark. It is a record with a certain degree of 
interest due to the fact that it sets forth in 
sequence the events before America’s entrance 
into the war, and while the point of view of 
Herr von Bernstorff is not agreeable to the peo- 
ple of the United States, there is an historic 
value in seeing incidents through hostile eyes. 

The German Ambassador was a shrewd and 
close observer. His moral reactions to events 
will not give the American reader any higher 
respect for the Teutonic soul. His attitude 
towards the Lusitania incident, for instance, is 
entirely one of expediency. There is no more 
human response in the Count than in a fish. 
Said he with excellent sang froid: 

“Our adoption of submarine warfare was to 
be regarded, according to our Note of Feb- 


ruary 16th, as a measure of reprisal in answer 
to the English blockade. From a tactical point 
of view, this contention was unfortunate, as it 
afforded America the opportunity of agreeing 
at once, and thus of conceding us a point which 
benefited us not at all, but merely gave the 
United States all the more right to renew its 
protests against the submarine war. It would 
have been wiser for us to have initiated the 
submarine campaign simply as a new weapon of 
war without reference to the English blockade; 
still better, to put it into operation without de- 
claring a blockade of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which could never be really effective, and caused 
constant friction between ourselves and Amer- 
ica.” 

And this: “Unfortunately it so happened 
that Dr. Dernburg was then away at Cleveland, 
addressing a meeting; he took the opportunity 
of defending the destruction of the Lusitania 
on the ground that she was carrying munitions 
of war. This speech aroused a storm of exe- 
cration throughout the country, which was al- 
ready indignant enough over the fatal event 
itself. 
the full violence of the passion thus aroused; 


Even today no German seems to realize 


we, accustomed as we have been to daily re- 
ports of battles and casualties, were little im- 
pressed by the destruction of a solitary passen- 
ger ship.” 

Even at the time of writing his book, Count 
von Bernstorff seems to look back with rather 
friendly, but mystified eyes, upon the United 
States as upon people who get unduly excited 
over bloodshed and drownings, and take too 
much to heart the sufferings of the world. 


Choosing Her Own Flag 

OW that the United States is considering 

a law to give married women a right to 
choose their own nationality, it will be interest- 
ing to American women to read a pamphlet re- 
cently published in London by the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance on the Nationality of 
Married Women. 

This is a survey of the status of such laws 
in other countries. By the Canadian Natural- 
ization Act of 1919 while the married woman 
takes the nationality of her husband, she has 
now the right to take out naturalization papers 
on her own account the same as if she were un- 
married. If her husband ceases to be a British 
subject during his marriage, the wife, by de- 
claring intention, may remain a British subject. 
If she was born a subject of Great Britain and 





The Book Stall 


marries an alien who is a subject of a 


State at 
war with Great Britain, she may make a de. 


laration that she desires to resume her ow 
nationality and the Secretary of State, if cop. 
vinced that it is desirable, may grant her; 
certificate of naturalization. 

If the alien husband dies or if the Narriage 
is dissolved, the British wife need not neces 
sarily fulfill the qualification, i. e., residence 
before obtaining a certificate of naturalization 
to become British once more. 

This law appears to be one of the most liberal 
already achieved. 

According to Suzanne Grunberg, Freich af. 
vocate in the Court of Appeals, the publ 
of Haiti is the only South American country 
where a native woman married to a stranger 
actually preserves her own nationality. In Eng. 
land, Germany, Austria, Belgium, the United 
States, France, Italy, Switzerland, women tak 


the nationality of their husbands. 

France has a new law under consideration 
which provides that an alien woman 
to a Frenchman shall keep her own 
ality unless she expressly declares before at 
officer of the state that she chooses her hws- 
band’s nationality. A French woman married 
to an alien remains French unless she declares 


that she chooses her husband’s nationality. 
“This law satisfies our wishes,” says Miss 
Grunberg, “except that it is silent upon retro- 


” 


active effects. 
Many French women were, during the wat 
married to men of the Allied nations. French 


feminists wish to have this act enable all 
women married to foreigners within the past 
ten years to reintegrate themselves in_ their 
original nationality if they so desire and within 


a year after its promulgation. 


Stage and Screen 

NY long look backward upon the past of 
the stage is sure to have an interest for 
Marion Howard 
Brazier’s Stage and Screen (M. H. Brazier 
Trinity Court, Boston) would be bound to have 
a success because of its unusual collection of 
sé. 


the people of a later day. 


photographic illustrations, if for nothing « 

Miss Brazier’s personal interest in the stage 
runs back through many decades of the Amer 
She became a devotee of the olf 
“Tt was my 


ican drama. 
Boston Museum in the sixties. 
privilege, after the age of discrimination,” she 
writes, “to see all the plays at this house, 4 


(Continued on page 1074) 
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O Tempora, O Mores, O Motion Pictures! 


censorship question, important as it be, it is 
much more important that the women who in- 
vestigate and advocate shall not emulate that 
gentleman. Let us be wise as we are earnest 


and base our judgments, or at any rate our 


statements, on observation of all the facts. 

I HAVE since those early days met somewhat 
irregularly with a committee auxiliary to the 

National 


d so 


3oard, the name of which has been 


chang that I do not remember it. It is 


advisory rather than either legislative or execu- 


tive, and its interest centers in the educational 
uses films. Among its members are Mrs. 
Howard Gans and Mrs. Price of the Child 
Study Federation and Mr. Clarence Perry of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. I find its mect- 
ings stimulating and enlightening, and I feel 


honored in my associates. I am also sometimes 


asked to help a committee who meet to advise 
on scicctions for a list of exceptionally good 
plays trom the standpoint of art in its broad- 
est sense. I generally refuse—with regret. Its 
discussions are encouraging, for their one pur- 
port to discriminate wisely and recommend 
helpfully. To this work will be due the grat- 
itude the country when this new art shall 


have formulated the standards of the future. 
Sometimes I fear even this merely hortatory 
power as likely to impede the evolution of the 


picturc-drama. They asked me for an opinion 
as to whether they should violate their own 
rule, that the human nude should never be sanc- 
tioned, in favor of pictures very lovely and 
pure, and I told them I was grateful that there 
had been no Board of Review in the days of 
Phidias. 

There are also facts to be obtained as well 


as theories on the subject of state and city cen- 


sors. A man of undoubted probity and good- 
will tells me that the archives of one state 
board of censors are full of dreadful scenes 


which they tell him were passed by the Board 
of Review and censored out by them. I have 
never seen any such exhibit at the Board of 
Review, so I do not know that there is any 
comeback on that point. With diverse ideals of 
the many men and women in the one and the 


few in the other it would not be strange if there 


T thirty Grandma wore a cap 
Beneath her chin demurely tied, 
And knitted quilts as she did nap 
Before the quiet fireside. 
“A woman’s place is in the home,” 
Quoth Grandma—and let Grandpa roam! 
All night he rousted with the boys, 
He gamed, and drank, and made some noise. 
We handle Grandma’s quilts with pride: 
At forty she went Home—She died. 


(Continued from page 1065) 


were. I do not know, either, that there is possi- 


bly any efficient follow-up work in either case. 
Evidently in cities where the law as to chil- 


dren’s attendance is disregarded the putting 


back of a few feet of deleted film would pass 


unchallenged. In cities where exhibited in- 


decencies cause arrests now, the deleted parts 
would probably be caught by the efficient police 


agencies and an extra state law might cause 


more severe sentences than those now imposed. 


I have not observed the results of city cen- 


sorship. Someone surely can testify on that 


point. I once saw in a newspaper of a city 


having censorship an article casually mentioning 


that the Democrats—or Republicans—had only 


two political plums to give—a position as film 


censor and another, and neither was big enough 


My friend 


to satisfy any really big henchman. 
who is at work for state censorship in an ad- 


joining state complains of a “rotten” pictur 


situation in that city. 


Censorship we have only 


A... JT Federal 
propositions, 
| 


thing like uplift lobbying in Washington spoke 


A gentleman who does som« 


once before the legislative committee of a club 
federation where I too spoke, and he spoke with 
eloquence. He advocated a group of five men, 


each to get $7,500 a vear, and all to be 


“men 
of probity, men of judgment, men of knowledge, 
men of weight,” and men of several other qual- 
ities. The chairman said, “ Any women ?” and 
he hastily and enthusiastically responded, ‘* Oh, 
yes, indeed Auxiliary volunteer boards of 
ladies all over the country. Their help will be 
invaluable.” I pictured at once the parallel of 
sO many governmental and commercial institu- 


tions—the five $7,500 men of parts in five offices, 





their names on their doors, formulating poli 
and dictating important correspondence, while 
a number of $2,000 women in a big outer office 
with no opportunity for parts wearily looked at 
pictures, marked them on a cunningly devised 
and filed the reports of the 


percentage basis 


ladies’ auxiliaries. And I wondered if the com- 
ing Mr. or Miss Phidias would get by or would 
create the Film of the Ages in defiance of “ law 
and order” and serve his—or her—twenty years 


therefor. 





Minding Our Knitting 
But knitting did not take on Ma. 
She joined ten clubs to teach the men 
Just how they ought to make the law 
And run the state et al; and then 
When burly legislators sat 
Our Ma would don her dearest hat 
And lobby—wheedle, coax, extract 
Their votes or leave them liars black. 
Oh, no! 


She’d rather have a score or so! 


She did not want a vote. 


that is well taken by the oppo 


ane point i 
nents of present practices 


is the difficulty of get- 


and we are all 
such opponents at times 
ting a harmonious program for a children’s mat- 
inee. You take your little girl to see Pussy at 
Play, 


innocent reel, and sh¢ 


which has been widely advertised as an 


goes home wide-eyed to 


Love and Sham 


it 


tell of what preceded it- 
If you complain to the exhibitor, he may tell 


you that he tries to give a varied program that 


will please all classes of patrons—innocenc¢ for 
your daughter and rakishness for the jolly lads 
in the 15c seats! Even if the exhibitor tries 
hard, going to see what he orders, an ing 
Lovely Landscapes and A Happy Fam on 


with the innocent play at the Saturday show, 
his best intentions may be frustrated by a girl 
or boy employee at the Exchange who ejacu- 
lates, “Here’s an order for Lovely Land 
scapes, and it hasn’t come in. Let’s se It is 
200 feet. Have we any 200 foot reel? Good 


Dick the Daring Devil, 


Here’s 
No one seems to know 


enough 


the thing.” how such a 


ntretemf s to be entirely eliminated. We 
shall never reach a { where Nickey Malone 
and Fatty Colleone and Dorothy Livingstone 


will all be delighted and instructed by the same 


family program and the special pri 


play. The 


gram for children must always be fostered 


American communities will probably 


ele , 
long be 
' 


present methods, it will always, after all, depend 


policed more or less according to 


upon many watchful auxiliary agencies to catch 
violations of decent standards, whatever their 
source. A lawyer of my acquaintance has 

proached several societies with the suggestion 


that plays considered vicious be stopped at their 
In order to 


} 


appear upon the screen a 
“ Indict,” 


the actors and 


source. 
scene must he acted in a studio. 
company and 


head.” So far the 


this lawyer, “ the 
this fountain 
plead lack of 


directors at 


people approached hav: funds 


Carolyn Wells 


counsellors there is safety,” but 


says that “in a multitude of 


“too many cooks 


spoil the broth.” If we women at least seek 
to be well informed before we become coun- 
sellors, perhaps we may escape the implied de- 


louncement. 


love to knit 


~~ 


inlike dear Ma I 
Before our cozy fireside. 
My politics and husband fit; 
He takes me everywhere with pride. 
Jack thinks me neither doll nor saint. 
I’m part of Adam’s rib—and ain't. 
But I don’t try to steal his right 
To vote; my own’s sufficient quite. 
And that’s the way WE run the biz: 
I have my vote and he has HIS. 
Appy CRAWFORD MILTON. 
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The New Administration 
(Continued from page 1063) 
the Bureau by eliminating the technically 
trained and experienced women upon whose in- 
vestigations all the other work of the Bureau 

depends.” 

Those questions will come again before the 
67th Congress, the Senate of which is already 
in session. It is expected that the Senate will 
confirm appointments of officials in the new 
administration and may give some attention to 
the discussion of international affairs, after 
which it will take a recess, until both Houses 
are called into session, probably early in April. 

Women who are entirely cognizant of the 
negative policy of the 66th Congress and espe- 
cially of its attitude toward the general accep- 
tance of women in politics profess to find much 
that is encouraging in the fact that during 


the ceremony of swearing in Vice-President 


Coolidge and the subsequent convening of the 
67th Congress, the Chaplin prayed, “ May wom- 


an, with all her charm and beauty and 
strength, rise to the magnitude of new responsi- 
bility.” And that later 


stood on the east portico of the Capitol making 


as President Harding 


his inaugural address he said, “ With the na- 
tion-wide induction of womanhood into our 
political life we may count upon her intui- 
tions, her refinements, her intelligence and her 
influence to exalt the social order. We count 
upon her exercise of the full privileges and the 
performance of the duties of citizenship to speed 
the attainment of the highest state.” 


T is no time to cavil over words, for after 

all it is deeds for which the women will be 
looking. But standing in the bright sunshine 
which flooded the white walls of the capitol and 
the fluttering American flags behind the in- 
auguration party, it did seem as though women 
might have a more dignified position than was 
indicated by all the discussion over what Mrs. 
Harding and Mrs. Coolidge were wearing and 
whether they watched the faces of their hus- 
bands or the crowds before them. 

It did seem as though there should be some 
higher note to be struck in speeches than assu- 
rance that women will go on doing their duty 
in the place to which God has called them, 


whether it is at the cradle or the b 


allot box— 
just as they always have done. 

And yet this is the time for confidence that 
the new administration will do its part, not 
that women shall have special privileges, but 
that they shall have equal privileges with men. 

For those who have comprehended that Pres- 
ident Harding’s own good intention in this re- 
gard might be hampered by the known senti- 
ment in opposition of men who are close to 
him, there is encouragement in the words of 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, “ Presi- 
dent Harding purposes to be entirely fair on 
the woman question and the spirit is to let him 


have his way.” MARJORIE SHULER. 
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State Censorship 
(Continued fram page 1071) 
Censorship is Artless— 

Because it would rob our films of the very 
qualities that make Shakespeare’s works iimmor- 
tal—the contrast of vice and virtue—an essen- 
tial law of drama. 

Censorship is Unlawful— 

Because the screen is a form of expression 
and the right of free expression is guarantee 
under the Constitution. 


Censorship is Needless— 


Because the exposure of an indecent im- 
moral film is a misdemeanor under all laws 
which now exist and comes under the per 


police regulation of every community. 
Censorship is Intolerance— 
And intolerance murdered Socrates; crucified 


martyred 


Christ ; put Columbus in chains; 

Arc; smashed the first printing press; pro- 
duced witchcraft; and made Europe a shambk 
Censorship is Reaction— 

Because it substitutes the judgment of th 
narrow Partisan critic for the judgment of the 
artist and creator. 

Censorship is Unprogressive— 


Because it hampers the full development of 


the world’s newest and one of its most impor- 
tant arts—an art that cannot finally find itself 
without the free and unrestricted play o/ all 


its creative genius. 
Censorship is Unfair— 

Because, on the plea that it protects youth 
from seeing those things which the adolescent 
mind should not know, it robs the adult major- 
ity of those things which ought to be shown. 
Better to keep the children out of the picture 
theatres. 


Stage and Screen 
(Continued from page 1072) 
proven by a complete and cherished collection 
of programs.” 

Miss Brazier knew Charlotte Cushman, who 
was a Bostonian and Kate Reignolds and Clara 
Morris. Later also she knew Mary Shaw—the 
Duchess de Brissac—also a Bostonian—and 
scores more of the women who have honored 
the stage. 

The author of these stage memories is a wom- 
an of 70 “who has earned a living since the 
Civil War.” 
least, 50 years, 
she tells the Woman Citizen through Mary A. 
“T knew Lucy Stone 


well. I belong to the League of Women Voters 


She has been a suffragist for, at 


“having gained the ‘ first-light,’” 
Livermore, when a girl. 


and have cast my vote in Boston on school mat- 
ters for 19 years.” 

Miss Brazier is a journalist and lecturer. A 
letter from Governor Calvin Coolidge, received 
by Miss Brazier upon the appearance of her 
book, said: 

“Tt is a most interesting contribution to the 
literature on this subject and shows a_ wide 
range of acquaintanceship with the great mas- 


ters of this profession.” 
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EDUCATION 





Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson 
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